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THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


In an extended and very sympathetic review of "The Church and Indus- 
trial Reconstruction,” a volume published by the Committee on the War and the 
Religious Outlook, Mr. R. H, Tawney, noted authority on the British Labor Move- 


ment, concludes: 


"The situation is possibly not the same in America as in England. But 
in the latter country any observer must be impressed by the disability under 
which the Church of England labors in coping with questions which concern, or 
ought *o concern, the Christian conscience, through its mere lack of perman- 
ent machinery for grappling with them. What it needs is « “thinking depart- 
ment," a staff of officers whose duty it is to collect and systematize in- 
formation and to supply the Jeaders of the Church with the knowledge needed 
if they are to speak with effect. At present it appoints committees when 
ocoasion arises. But improvized opinions are rarely effective. If it is to 
make @ success of its recently won measure of self-government, if it is to 
speak with any authority on international or economic questions, it must 
create an organ to accumulate, sift and criticize the material necessary to 
the formation of a reasoned judgment." 


It is precisely with this need in mind that the Research Department of 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service has undertaken its task, and to 
this end it hopes to make some slight contribution. 


(The volume here reviewed is now available in paper cover, $1.00, Association 
Press, New York, or from this Commission.) 


JEWISH RABBIS DEFEND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


,The following important declaration was made by the Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis at their meeting in Washington on April 13-17: 


"In the first paragraph on the Social Justice Program adopted by the 
Conference at its Annual Convention in Rochester, New York, 1920, the Confer- 
ence stated that it ‘recognizes the right of lsber to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of its cwn choosing as an instrument by 
which to secure its rights at the hands of employers.’ 


"Therefore, in view of the wide-spread propaganda now being made against 
collective bargaining, the Conference feels called upon to reiterate its posi- 
tion on this subject. The Conference olds that the overthrow of the laboring 
men would mean the collapse of th: whole structure of industrial psace and or- 
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der, which rests upon the union as one of its chief foundations. Moreover, 
the displacement of the union would inevitably result in the strengthening 
of the hands of such extremists within the labor group as already decry the 
practice of collective bargaining through union organization as a method too 
conservative and ineffectual for the attainment of industrial justice. Vice 
tory for these radical elements in the ranks of labor would jeopardize the 
fundamental institution of our Republic. 


"Our belief, therefore, in the fundamental truth of the Rothester decla- 
ration on collective bargaining remains unchanged; without the union all labor 
would still be the victim of the long day, the insufficient wage and kindred 
injustices. Under the present organization of society labor’s only safeguard 
against a retrogression to former inhuman standards is the union," 


It is significant that the rabbis urge recognition of labor organiza- 
tions in order to maintain constitutionalism in industry, and as the only guar- 
antee against those who advocate violent measures. 


CHRISTIANITY, PROPERTY AND GOVERNWENT 


In a special letter on "Christian Education" sent to his clients a few 
days ago, Mr. Roger Babson saids 


"With the forces of evil backed by men and money, systematically organ- 
ized to destroy, we must back with men and money all campaigns for Christian 


education. « « « ee 


"I am not offering Christian education as a protector of property be- 
cause nearly all the great progressive and liberal movements of history have 
been born in the hearts of Christian educators. I do, however, insist that 
the sefety of our sons and daughters, as they go out on the streets this very 
night, is due to the influence of the preachers rather than to the influence 
of the policemen and law makers. Yes, the safety of our nation, including 
ail groups, depends on Christian education. Furthermore, at no time in our 
history has it been more greatly needed". 


ADVICE TO THE RAILROADS 


One of the most illuminating experiments in Christianizing industrial 
relations is that which has for more than two years been carried on by the 
Dutchess Bleachery, at Wappingers Falls, New York. The Chairman of the Board 
of Management, Mr. Harold A. Hatch, is an earnest Christian layman who is in 
the forefront of liberal industrial movements, The Secretary is Rev. James 
Myers who has specialized in industrial relations. 


The Dutchess Bleachery is among those establishments which make much of 
the principle of partnership but not by way of opposing trade unions. Union 
agresments are cordially made and observed. 


The plant publication, Bleachery Life, in its issue for April 15, con- 
tains a striking communication which we reproduce here in large part: 


"Open Letter to the Railroads 
"As shippers, as consumers, but more particularly as Americans we are 


profoundly disturbed by the present controversy between Railroad owners and 
Railroad Unions. j 
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"Not at all as experts in Political Economy or Social Science, but only * 
as the fortunate possessors of a bit of unique experience do we venture to 
describe the situation as we see it and to suggest the lines of a possible 


sOlution. . « « « « « 


"More than, and quite apart from the service you render, or its cost, 
we regret your attitude towards us and towards each other. You, Mr. Railroad 
Owner, seem +O regard the railroads too much as a source of personal profits 
you Mr, Railroad Employee, appear to regard the railroads too much as a source 
of high wages, whereas, in reality, the railroads are primarily, enormously 
useful instruments of service. Is it too much to ask of you to bring your- 
selves to regard the railroads in this light and to form a PARTNERSHIP OF 
UNIONS AND OWNERS to operate them as a trust for all your fellow citizens? 


"If you will make the concessions necessary to do this, you will perform 
a service second to none since the establishment of the principle of politi- 
cal democracy. ee 


"Ws Partners of the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., have worked for nearly 
three years now in our small plant, employing only 600, under our ‘Partner- 
ship Plan.’ We have a Board of Management, composed half of representatives 
of operatives and half of representatives of owners, with a provision for 
impartial arbitration in the case of a tie vote. We pay a 6% wage to capital 
invested, current wages to operatives, set up two sinking funds, each of 15% 
of the balance - one to insure capital’s wage during periods of depression - 
one to insure payment of half wages to operatives during periods of unemploy- 
ment - and we divide the balance, half to capital and half to operatives, in 
proportion to wages received. 


"On our Board of? Directors are also seated Representatives of Capital, 
Labor and the Public. 


"We venture to report the results of our Partnership Plan, not because 
they have any importance in themselves, but because we cannot see why the 
principle will not have the same results if applied to your great industry. 


"Some of the results are: (1) We have never had occasion to arbitrate 
a difference, (2) We have 600 partners with an enthusiasm and determination 
which will not be denied. (3) We have discipline, not less but mcre exact- 
ing than heretofore because it is self-imposed. (4) The quality of our work 
is constantly improving. (5) Our production per capita is steadily growing. 
(6) We are in receipt of a constant flow of suggestions for improvements 
from various operatives, many of immediate practical value. (7) We continue 
to earn good profits for division over and above our wages to capital in 
spite of the extremely depressed business conditions. 


"We are a unit as to the reason to which to attribute our good fortune, 
Perhaps the chance remark of one of our oldest operatives, who runs an eleva- 
tor, best expresses the reason, ‘There isn’t a man or woman in the plant who 
is not doing his best to help those two fellows make good.’ The ‘two fellows' 
referred to are the General Manager of the Plant and the Superintendent of 
Operation, 


“Would a railroad system in which 100% of operatives ‘do their best to 
help the General Manager and the Superintendent makes good’ have any diffi- 
culty in making both ends meet? 


| 
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"If the Railroad Unions and the Railroad Owners will organize together, 
under Boards of Management, of which half shall be elected by the Unions and 
half by the Owners, with a provision to submit any questions, on which there 
is a tie vote, to Boards of Arbitration to be appointed by the appropriate 
Government Agency, and if they will further agree together that, after the 
payment to operatives of a proper wage which shall have a suitable relation 
to the cost of living, and the payment to capital of a proper wage, they will 
divide the balance between operatives, owners and the public (to the last in 
the form of a reduction in rates), we are convinced that Unions and Owners 
together will obtain exactly the same results which we have obtained; that 
they will, consulting together, select the most efficient executives, render 
the best possible service to the community, each receive the full hire of 
which they are worthy, and all have the most enjoyable time of their lives. 


(Signed) “BOARD OF MANAGEMENT" 
EMPLOYERS ENDORSE Y.W.C.A. 


After a very thorough considera*ion of the industrial program of the 
Y.W.C.A. which has recently been the subject of much discussion, the Employers’ 
Association of Louisville, Ky., at its April meeting, passed the following reso- 
lutions 


"The beard of directors of the Employers’ Association views with keen 
and «ympathetic interest the campaign now in progress for a fund of $42,000 
for the Y.W.C.A. of Louisville, 


"With intimate knowledge of the great usefulness to the city of this 
worthy organization, and mindful of its particular helpfulness to young 
women identified with business and industry, now be it 


"Resolved, That we cordially and heartily indorse the Louisville Y.W. 
C.A. and its work for Christianity and humanity, and we earnestly recommend 
to the employers of the city that they give generous consideration to the 
organization’s appeal for funds." 


A BANKING EXPERT ON PRESENT DAY BUSINESS 


The New York Times, April 27, thus reports an address made by Controller 
of the Currency Crissinger before the Bankers’ Association of the District of 
Columbias 


“Manufacturers, jobbers, wholesalers, retailers, laborers", he said, 
“are all in some sort of combination to frustrate this fundamental law of 
economics, (Supply and demand). Each is out to ‘get his’ first". 


This conditicn, the Controller deciared, was the underlying cause of in- 
dustrial and business paralysis and had brought prices to the point where 
there was no relation between value and selling prices. Consumers knew this, 
he asserted, and were determined to buy no more than absolutely necessary in 
& market "thus unconscionably fixed". 


Vital readjustment of wages must come, he asserted, before there could 
be permanent reconstruction and industrial readjustment. 


"But how can we, a nation of business men", Mr. Crissinger continued, 
“expect wage earners to agree to this while the middleman not only passes on 
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his losses to the consumer, but exacts a reasonable profit on replacements"? 


Economic evolution would be a failure, he declared, unless all the peo- 
ple put their conscience into their business and work. Out of the recon- 
struction, he added, must come new business ethics in which a big fact would 


be service to the people. 


"The first essential step", Controller Crissinger said, "in this econom- 
ic readjustment is for business men, traders, manufacturers, to square their 
actions and direct their course by the compass of righteousness, goodwill, 
fellowship and brotherhood. Then those who serve will be willing to serve 
well at e fair wage for an honest day's work." 


FOR HIGH PRINCIPLES IN BARGAINING 


The Pejepscot Paper Company of Brunswick, Maine, announced on April 22 
that it would not join in the effort of its associates in the industry to cut 
wages drastically and to fight the unions. The statement issued by the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directions makes an interesting commentary on the usual 


method of bargaining: 


"The Pejepscot Paper Company is in sympathy with the principle of col- 
lective bargaining as between employers end employees, endeavoring to arrive 
at a uniform agreement as to basic wages, hours of employment, and overtime. 
However, we feel that it is not good policy to present terms which from the 
outset are conceded to be largely in access of the terms which would be ac- 
ceptable and fair, and which there is no possible hope of realizing, and we 
cannot approve at the outset of some of the proposed demands, as follows: 


1. We are not in favor of a working day in excess of eight hours. 


2. We have no intention of reversing the present ae of paying 
additional for overtime work; and 


3. We have no objection to unions outside of the mill operations." 


(This has reference to a proposal to refuse recognition to unions of un- 
skilled workers employed outside manufacturing processes. These processes 


are now on a union shop basis.) 


"The proposed reduction of 30 per cent in wages is, in our opinion, in 
excess of the reduction in the cost of living and is more than could be de- 


manded in fairness", 


WANTED — LIBERAL MANAGERS 


A difficulty not always recognized in the task of bettering industrial 
relations, was pointed out by Mr, Sam A. Lewisohn of New York in the Mining and 
Scientific Press of November 6, 1920. Mr, Lewisohn is a liberal employer who is 


Conducting extensive mining operations. After speaking of the greater latitude 
allowed the mine manager than is given to managers in other industries, he said: 


"Thus if he be liberal in his ideas he is apt to be free to institute 
any progressive policies, he may decide are wise, no matter what the temper- 
ament of his head officials. On the other hand, the most liberal board of 
directors is powerless to initiate a modern program in the handling of labor 
if it cannot obtain a manager who combines technical qualifications with a 
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grasp of modern methods of getting the cooperation of employees. A certain 
engineer with an international reputation, both professionally and as a lib- 
eral thinker, related to a number of us his experience and that of his asso- 
ciate directors in having to dismiss two or three managers in a certain manu- 
facturing establishment, because of their inability to find one man who com- 
bined both these qualities. In conversation with a well-known labor expert 
who served as labor manager with a large mining company, I was interested to 
hear him relate the difficulties he encountered in getting the superinten- 
dents and general managers of the several plants of that organization to co- 
operate with him or to adopt the modern methods it was his duty to install." 


THE THREE SHIFT DAY IN THE PAPER MILLS. 


The problem of the two-shift versus the three-shift day in the steel in- 
dustry has created wide interest. Other continuous process industries are also 
contemplating the change to the shorter work day. In the three paper mills 
which Robert B, Wolfe, engineer, changed over from a two-shift to a three-shift 
basis, improvements in quality and quantity of production, resulting in decreased 
cost of the manufacture of pulp, have been noted. 


In the first plant where this change was made, Mr. Wolfe said ata 
meeting of the Engineers’ Club in Philadelphia, October 1920."..-. the labor 
cost per ton shows practically no increase and as I was superintendent of the 
mill during this period, I know from actual experience that the increased pro- 
duction shown was because of the better spirit we obtained all through the plant 
when our men were not being overworked as was the case with the long eleven and 
thirteen hour shifts." 


In the second mill, in seven years’ time, the production was increased 
from 42,000 tons to 111,000 tons per year “without adding to the equipment a sin- 
gle digester for cooking pulp." "I am not claiming," said Mr. Wolfe, “that this 
increase in production was dve entirely to the change from two to three shifts, 
but I do know that we would not have been able to reach near this figure if we 
had continued to operate on the two-shift basis. Furthermore our quality changed 
during this period from the poorest pulp manufactured to the best......The net 
result, however, was a reduction in the actual cost of manufacturing the pulp 
(in spite of the increase in the cost of raw material) of from $5 to $6 per ton." 


The third mill paralleled the experience of the other two and Mr. Wolfe 
interprets these facts as proof of the general law that the cumulative effects 
of fatigue, due to long hours of work, detract from both the quantity and qual- 
ity of the work done. 


RESULTS OF PROHIBITION 


When prohibition first went into effect, charitable organizations re- 
ported fewer cases and that those they had were more satisfactory to deal with 
because efforts at family rehabilitation were more effective; police records 
showed fewer arrests for intoxication and offenses growing out of it, The year 
1919 and the early part of 1920 showed a significant decrease not only in the 
number of persons arrested for intoxication and disorderly conduct in New York 
City but also in the number of patients in the alcholic wards of the city hos- 
pitals. In 1919 there were 5,562 persons arrested for intoxication as against 
13,3844 in 1917. For intoxication and disorderly conduct 2,292 persons were 
arrested in 1917 as against 1,293 in 1919, The. total number of patients in the 
alcholic wards of King’s County Hospital and Bellevue Hospital decreased from 
4,616 in 1918 to 3,682 in 1919. , 


= 
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However, during 1920 conditions grew gradually worse and there has been 
a decided increase in intoxication and its attendant ills since the first of this 
year. For the year 1920 the number of arrests for intoxication increased from 
the 5,562 of 1919 to 5,936 while arrests for intoxication and disorderly conduct 
increased from 1,293 to 1,534. Sixty-three patients were admitted to the alco- 
holic ward of King’s County Hospital during the first three months of 1920, 
while from January lst to March 21st, 1921, 184 patients were admitted. A simi- 
lar condition prevails at Bellevue Hospital, where during the first two months 
of 1920, 206 alcoholic patients were admitted, while for the first two months 
of 1921 a total of 435 patients were received. 


The commitments to the Departments of Correction of the City of New York | 
tell an interesting story. In 1917 a total of 4,134 persons were committed to 
serve &@ sentence for intoxication, This total was reduced to 1,449 in 1918, to 
920 in 1919 and to 541 in 1920. But from January lst to March 20th, 1921, less 
than three months, there have been 300 commitments to serve sentence for intox- 
ication, more than half the total number for the entire year 1920. These sta- 
tistics are for actual convictions, Officiuls state that since prohibition went 
into effect the officer making the arrest is more apt to arraign his prisoner 
on another charge, if both intoxication and some other offense cause the arrest; 
hence the figures may be too low. 


This situation is not peculiar to New York. In a speech made in Buffalo 
cn April 7, 1921, Mr. William E. McLennan, head of Welcome Hall, reported ona 
personal study of the results of prohibition. Statistics for Harrisburg, Pa., 
Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, N.Y., told the same story. In summ@rizing Mr. 
McLennan said, "Coming to the general subject of crime and criminal returns, 
while exact and up-to-date figures are wanting in some instances, there are 
enough data of a reliable sort to demonstrate that there had been not only a 
general increase of crime but also that, beginning with the closing months of 
the past year, the precentage of arrests for intoxication and disorderly con- 
duct - the latter usually the outgrowth of intoxication - have increased in ell 
cities under investigation and also, judged by apparently reliable reports 
throughout the entire country, in no instance, so far as information is at hand, 
does this increase bring the figures up to those that prevailed before prohi- 
bition came into effect." 


This experiences would seem to indicate that real prohibition will bring 
about the desired results, but it also shows that partial enforcement is nulli- 
fying the good influence of the law to an increasing degree. Within the last 
few days the Governor of New York has put the enforcement of the prohibition 
law in New York City squarely up to the Police Department. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


The following extract taken from the introduction to "The Church and 
Industrial Reconstruction", page 5, sets forth the distinctive element in the 
Christian’s concern in industry: 


"Hence the Christian emphasis is primarily on the need of a change in 
the motive and spirit of men’s lives. For Christianity repentance is always 
the beginning of social betterment, To become a Christian is to have the 
center of one’s interest shifted from self-seeking to concern for ths common 
good. Fully to realize the Christian ideal would be to have done once and 
for all with everything that is self-centered and unbrotherly. 


"This emphasis on the moral factor differentiates the Christien ap- 
proach to industrial problems from any which assumes that economic condi- 
tions are the sole determining factor in human welfare and that the increase 
of prosperity will in itself solve the moral problems. Christianity is un- 
der no such illusion. It knows that no change in the external machinery of 
the production and distribution of wealth is sufficient to save society. It 
realizes that wealth in itself is only a tool, capable of serving either wor- 
thy or ignoble ends, and that all turns upon the spirit in which it is used", 


GENERAL BLISS TO THE CHURCHES 


Rarely has a more arresting challenge been flung to Christianity than 
in the letter of General Tasker H. Bliss to the Church Peace Union, from which 
the following is taken: 


"If the clergymen of the United States want to secure a limitation of 
armaments they can do it now without further waste of time, If, on an a- 
greed upon date, they simultaneously preach one sermon on this subject, in 
every church of every creed throughout the United States, and conclude their 
services by having their congregation adopt a resolution addressed to their 
particular Congressman urging upon him the necessity of having a business 
Conference of five nations upon this subject, the thing will be done. If 
the churches cannot agree upon that it will not be done nor will it be done 
until the Good God puts into them the proper spirit of their religion, The 
responsibility is entirely upon the professing Christians of the United 
States, If another war like the last one should come, they will be respon- 
sible for every drop of blood that will be shed and for every dollar waste- 
fully expended." 
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THE PRINTERS STRIKE 


The controversy over the 44-hour week in the printing industry, con- 
sidered quite apart from the main issue of hours and rates of pay, is morally 
cone of the most serious aspects which the open shop movement has assumed. The 
printing trades are highly organized and since April, 1916, the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association, in conjunction with three large employers’ 
associations, has mainteined a National Joint Conference Council for the Govern- 
ment of the industry. 


The 44-hour week is designed to secure the universally coveted Saturday 
half-holiday without doing violence to the eight-hour day. Some establishments 
which have been unwilling to concede the 44-hour week, work a day lcnger, and: 
thus secure the Saturday half-holiday to the men. Where the 44-hour week cannot 
be sesured without sacrificing four hcurs' pay, the printers would very likely 
prefer the longer hours. What relation the question has to efficiency and to 
preducticn is a point of fact which should be known. However, the important 
thing for toe public just now is that the controversy itself shsuld be under- 
stood. 


f 
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In September, 1919, the Closed Shop Branch of the United Typothetae of 
Amsrica, which represents many of the largest printing establishments, voted 


The Printers’ League of America 
took the same astion. In accord with this action the union shop employers in 
maiy largo cities, including New York, Chicago, Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 
conceded the 44-hour week and it is now in effect in those cities. No indica- 
ticn was given that the change was +o be fought. Whatever may be thought of 
the 44-hour principle, the fact remains that it was adopted by ths Joint Confer- 
ence Council and ratified by its constitusnt bodies. 

Now the Employing Printers of America have launched a campuign for the 
"open shop" (in this case, non-union shep) and is conducting a campaign of pub- 
licity designed to discredit irremediably tho printing trades unions. 


"Wolded together in purpose” - so runs the Bulletin of April 5, 1921 - 
"by the common bonds of patriotism, of loyalty to American industry, of friend- 
ship for honest labor, of fidelity to the patrons of printings, and of enlightened 
self-interest, employing printers in every section of the United States stand 
lika adamant against the labor union attack. . . .... 


"Like the boiling fumaroles in the Alaskan ‘valley of ten thousand 
smokes,’ the fires of righteous indignation against the demands of the printing 
trades unions have blazed up ali over America within the last few months in the 
form of resolutions denouncing the proposed curtailment of production". 


Over against this plea for rpredvction the union men cannot be expected 
te forget that the present is a period of disastrous unemployment. 


THE MANUFACTURERS RECORD (Baltimore) which-bears on its letterhead the 
lecend "Exponent of Amsrica", in a statement to subscribers dated April 27, set 
forth its attitude toward the crisis in the printing industry. In Baltimore 
the gemand for the 44-hour week was coupled with a demand for a wage increase. 
In the statement referred to, the vice-president of the Manufacturers Record 
says: 


concurrence 1 tre recommendaticn of the Joint Conference Council that the 44- 
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"We feel sure that the better class of printers would not make such a demand 
were it not for the fact that they are being unwisely led by radicals.* 


Contrasted with such sentiments is the statement of Mr. William Green 
of New York City, a member of the employers' group on the Joint Conference 
Council, which appeared in the Baltimore News of May 7. Speaking of the 
44-hour agreement he said: 


"I know New York is not going to evade its; I don’t think Chicago is going 
to evade it. Before we had a Closed Shop Division . . . the unions passed 
the laws without any talking it over with the employers, and the closed 
shop employers took what they got. Now, there has been an opportunity 
for them to consult, and if they haven't taken it it is their own fault." 


While the public needs more data than it has on this controversy and 
others of the same sort, publicity that is not accurate or fair has inevitably 
a disastrous effect upon those responsible for it as well as those who are its 
victims. 


1821 — 1921 


The New York World on May 5, the centenary of Napoleon’s death, con- 
tained an editorial from which the following is taken: 


"The one essential question that confronts civilization on this anniver- 
sary is whether Napoleonism died with the Treaty of Versailles or whether it 
is as surely destined to a revival as it was when the Allies restored the 
Bourbons. to the throne of France. The answer to that question is more likely 
to be found in the United States than in Europe. It will be determined 
largely by the American people. © © © © © © © © © © 


"It was not by accident that President Wilson incorporated into the 
fourteen points this provision: 


"Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety,’ 


"It was not by accident that Lloyd George declared disarmament +o be 
the real test of the League of Nations. It is the supreme test of modern 
statesmanship. If competitive armament continues, the Napoleonic legend 
will continue, the essentials of Napoleonic imperialism will continue, and 
democracy will again find itself fighting for its existence with its back 
to the wall". 


Displayed on the same page was an unforgettable cartoon showing a 
gigantic figure of militarism towering over the world with the shade of 
Napoleon grimly contemplating him and uttering the simple comment, "Just 
where I left him!" ‘ 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In spite of the impression, which seems to have become general, that 
unemployment is declining, the Department of Labor announced on May 5 that at 
the end of April conditions were 0.4 of one per cént worse than a month prev- 
jously. The fact that inactivity persists in the building trades augurs ill 
for the already alarming housing situation. 


| 
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The National Catholic Welfare Council recently issved a statement from 
which the following is quoted: 


"While unemployment is intensified by the world-wide dislocation of 
industry following upon the war and the ensuing difficulties in Europe, it 
is not too much to say that recurring periods of unemployment are part of 
the scheme of things. Just as famine was periodical when transportation 
facilities were slight, so now unemployment is periodical. I+ does not 
strike all workers at any time and large numbers of workers escape it en- 
+irely. But all the time (except during such emergencies as & great war) 
there are many who are out of jobs not because they want to be, but because 
they cannot get jobs. And besides this, every few years there comes a period 
of grave unemployment. It is as common as the changes in the seasons". 


The statement cioses with a quotation from THE CHRISTIAN DEMOCRAT, organ 
of The Catholic Social Guild, concerning the situation in the mining industry 
in England: 


"Our whole industrial system is provocative of recurrent social 
crises, which are a perpetual menace to our national life. The system is 
wrong because it depends upon self-interest as its motive power and economic 
force as its weapon". 


THE AFTERMATH CF THE ALABAMA COAL STRIKE 


The strike in the Birmingham coal district which began last September 
was officially called off on Washington’s birthday. The settlement was in ac- 
cord with an arbitration agreement. Governor Kilby was asked to arbitrate, 
and the miners accepted the award. It now appears however that the protracted 
jobless condition of the miners was in no way affected by the settlement. Thou- 
sands of them are reported to be not only unemployed but homeless, since the 
strike resulted in their expulsion from the company houses. 


It is important to consider the decision, rendered on March 20, against 
the background of the recommendations of Mr. Victor Hansen, the publisher of the 
Birmingham News who was the agent through whom the settlement was arranged. He 
recommended that a true open shop be established, that some permanent arrange- 
ment be arrived at for settling disputes, and that the employes taken on by the 
mines during the strike should give place as rapidly as possible to the miners 
who had been on strike. These were liberal suggestions and indicate that pvb- 
lic sentiment had perhaps become somewhat more favorable +o the men following 
their action in calling off the strike. Mr. Hansen went so far as to suggest 
that prior tO April 30 of last year, the Garfield agreement, involving union 
recognition, had maintained peace and secured production. His admonition con- 
cerning re-employment of the men is significant in the light of what has ap- 
parently now developed: 


"The first provision is necessary, it seems to me, or we will have a 
condition something like this: The strike cfficially called off, with the 
union withdrawing support from its members, and no jobs for 11,000 men (es- 
timated by mine union officials) with their dependent families. This might 
s00n result in a condition of anarchy, probably, except through the use of 
the militia, and where food and clothes would come from, nobody knows. . .. 


"Any plan which failed to provide work for the men who struck would 
leave such a situation as one can only imagine, and I hope that your com- 
mittee will see fit to recommend to the governor that re-employment be pro- 
vided", 
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When the Governor’s decision, based on the report of a special commit- 
tee, was made public the News announced in a conspicuous headline, “Employment 
of Striking Miners is Recommended" but a reading of the account showed that 
the Governor had expressly declared that the owners were under no obligation 
to re-employ the striking miners, and what he had to say in favor of their re- 
employment was merely a recommendation, Even at this point he held that the 
new employes should be given preference over the old. No exception was made 
of the non-miners who had drifted into the mines in response to the operators’ 
need for strike breakers. The Governor also recommended that the United Mine 
Workers continue to support the men who had been on strike until they could 
secure employment. The only recognition of the miners’ position in the Gov- 
ernor’s finding was his reminder to the operators that some of them had been 
profiteering during the strike. This, perhaps, in view of the award, has only 
intensified the miners’ sense of grievance. As for the means of settling dis- 
putes, the Governor found after this disastrous strike which had lasted from 
. September 8 to February 22, that provision for adjusting difficulties was 


quite adequate. 
EXTREMES OF WEALTH AND POVERTY 


A letter received this month by the chairman of the Committee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook makes instructive comment on the Committee’s re- 
port, now widely known: "The Church and Industrial Reconstruction.” The writer 
of the letter is a conservative New York business man and vice-president of a 
great manufacturing concern, After explxining his belief in the permanence of 
the competitive system, he continues: 


"I take it that the greatest unchecked crime which our capitalistic sys- 
tem permits at present is the excessive accumulation of wealth, by @ few, and 
by excessive wealth I mean that a small class is permitted to have more than 
it neeés while another relatively small class is unable to acquire enough 
wealth to enable it to live comfortably. To my mind it is more important to 
establish a maximum income than a minimum wage, and I believe i+ will be nec- 
essary to bring it about before such evils as unemployment can be cured. 
There are numerous other minor evils needing correction but they all seom 
to me to be more or less incident to, and the outcome of, the principal evil 
of excessive wealth in the hands of a few". 


"A good many years’ experience in business employing large numbers of 
men has impressed me that the chief obstacle in the way of remedying the 
evil is the almost universal failure of capital and labor to understand each 
other’s difficulties and to get each other's point of view. They appear to 
be equally stupid, though it is only fair to labor to say that a3 a ‘rule, 
employers are much more difficult to teach than employes". 


WHAT THE WAGE CUT IN STEEL MEANS 


The United States Steel Corporation has finally settled the question of 
wage reduction. A cut of approximately 20 per cent all along the line among 
the day workers will go into effect on May 16. The compensation of these men 
has averaged at the rate of $5.06 a day for ten hours of work. Since ail work 
beyond eight hours is called “overtime”, this wage reduced to the basis of an 
sight-hour day would be but $3.68. The cut leaves the average at $4.05 a day, 
or, on en eight-hour basis, $2.95 a day. That is to say, at the new wage rate 
the day workers are actually paid $4.05 a day when they work ten hours, but if 
they worked but eight hours at the same rate of pay they would get only $2.95. 
Qn the latter basis their weekly earning would be $17.70. 
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This is the crux of the problem of the long day. Mr, Gary stated at 
the April meeting of the Corporation stockholders that the officers of the Cor- 
poration and the presidents of the several companies were in favor of abolishing 
the twelve-hour day but had been disappointed by their inability to effect the 
change. "Our principal difficulty", he said, "arises from the fact that the 
workmen themselves are unwilling to have the hours of labor decreased for the 
reason that they desire the larger weekly compensation resulting from the longer 
hours." If shortening the day should méan no increase in the hourly rates of 
pay the attitude of the day workers toward the question is probably a foregone 
conclusion, The real issue, so far as the attitude of the workers is concerned, 
appears to be whether the wages in the steel industry are to be put on a parity 
with those of other industries which operate on the basis of a standard eight- 
hour day. By computing the wages, as the Steel Corporation now does, on a 
"basic" eight-hour day, the eight-hour principle is theoretically recognized, If 
they could secure a good standard wage for eight hours of work it is hardly to 
be supposed that the 150,000 day workers in the plants of the Steel Corporation 
would want to work two hours “over-time" each day. 


AN ORDERLY STRIKE 


The following comment on reports of violence in the British mine strike 
is contained in a letter dated May 3, from a London correspondent of the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Services 


"I have never known any large strike in this country which has been so 
orderly, and in which the police have had so little to do. The military have 
not been called out once. A special Defence Force was organized, and the Mili- 
tary Reserves were called up, when it seemed as if the Triple Alliance were go- 
ing to take action together; but their services have not been required, The 
stories about the looting are absurd, and the allegations about ‘mountains of 
coal being stripped,' are equally untrue. The miners’ wives and their children, 
and some of the miners themselves have been digging for coal in the waste-heaps, 
but that is all". 


WASTE IN TRANSPORTATION 


An interesting and authoritative statement on the transportation situa- 
tion is contained in a printed schedule of the New York Central Lines given out 
in Aprils 


"Idle freight cars in the United States now number 423,000 and more 
than 3,500 locomotives are stored. The carrying capacity of this idle equip- 
ment is greater than all the freight equipment of the railroads of any foreign 
country e 


“Only six months ago there was a shortage of 146,000 cars. 


"These idle cars and engines mean that an investment of more than 
$600,000,000 is producing nothing. 


"But this heavy investment in equipment and facilities - greatly in 
excess of the need in times of light traffic - must be made by the railroads 
in order that they may have a reserve to draw upon when the tide of traffic 
rises. Even with this costly but necessary insurance, @ car shortage is in- 
evitable at the peak of an industrial boom", ~~ 
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